AKbar the Unifier

indispensable to the growth of a vigouous national
life. While he was immersed in these thoughts there
came to the vision of Akbar a light that,, he thought,
would chase away the darkness by which he was
surrounded. He perceived that it was the king who
could really be the symbol of national unity, the
living and focussing centre of all the co-ordinated
interests and activities of a nation's life. Loyalty to
the king, he felt, would prepare and perfect the
people's loyalty to harmony and unity and a concor-
dant mutuality in the country.

It was this conception that took shape in his mind
in what the emperor promulgated as Din-i-Ilahi or
the Divine Faith. It was like an order whose members
were required to be always ready to sacrifice all they
had and all they were for the Padshah who was re-
garded  as  their  sole protector. Thus  the  Divine
Faith, which included the truths of various religions^
assured that honour  should be rendered to  God3
peace be given to the people and security to the
empire. The conception   was   indeed   grand,   and
whatever its practical application, it cannot be said
that it proved a complete failure. Unity, which was
Akbar's aim, could come only when, as he believed,
allegiance to a great ideal was rendered in common
by the people. And he tried to incarnate this ideal
in himself by assuming the leadership of the people.
The idea was that the people, irrespective of their
creed or race, should, by dedicating themselves to
the  Order and through that to its supreme head,